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What about the other end of the Meter 


\° A PACKER of canned foods, you’re sitting on 
one end. 


Over there on the other end sits the man who sells 
your product to the consumer. 


What about this man? Is he doing any postwar 
planning? 

Out in Michigan, a grocer is planning to banish 
window displays. He’s going to use an enormous 
store window so people can see inside the store. 
That’s his display. 

A Pennsylvania grocer is enlarging his salesroom 
now for the postwar period. A Nebraska man is going 
to offer improved delivery service and charge for it. 


In fact, many retail food merchants are laying the 
groundwork now for business in peacetime. 


Are you laying the same kind of groundwork? 


As you know, the new forms of competition which 
you'll have after the war will be tough. Products in 


new forms, which have gained popularity in war- 
time, will be promoted aggressively. These new prod- 
ucts will vie with yours for the consumer’s dollar. 


How will you mect this new competition? 


Many customers come to us for help with their 
future plans and problems in connection with mod- 
ernizing and improving equipment and production 
methods. In that way, you keep your established 
brands abreast of competition. We have develope:! 
new and improved methods of processing. 


Canco also has unparalleled research and manu. 
facturing experience for helping you with your en- 
gineering and production problems. Consult ovr 
representative or write to... 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR VICTORY, BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Help The Nation’s War Effort 


PRODUCE More 
With the 


BURT 


LABELERS and CASE 
PACKERS 


The BURT Labeler is everything that you might demand from a labeler—quick change-over— 
only three adjustments—complete change-over in 2 minutes. Handles all can sizes 6 oz. to No. 
10. Faster—few working parts—simple design. 

With BURT Case Packers you can obtain one-third more production. Equipped with drop shelf 
type of separator—has no blades—knives--nor fingers. Does not scuff labels nor dent cans. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


IDEAL VINER 
FEEDER 


with DISTRIBUTOR 


. « The Feeder That Saves Peas . | Quality 
. « Decreases Breakage .. . Increases Capacity of Viner 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 


obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. only feeders that i ge separate the vines. The sav- 
ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
tial to best results. Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


RANK HAMACHEK MACHINE co. 


of Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Disttibutors and Chain 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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@ They had no water, no food. Yet 
they drifted 44 days in a lifeboat 
and lived to tell this story. 

One thing saved them—a little 
can. What was in it? 

An old friend of yours — beer! 
There were 960 cans of beer in the 
boat. It slaked their thirst and kept 
them alive. 

You'll find American beer wher- 
ever you find U.S. troops overseas, 
from the Arctic to the jungle. Much 
of it’s packed in cans that protect it 
from light and breakage. That’s why 
you can’t get beer in cans. 

: But, someday, you'll get your fa- 


vorite beer with true brewery flavor 
in your favorite container—the easy- 
to-open Cap Sealed Can. And it may 
be even better than today’s fine 
brews. Don’t think the brewing in- 
dustry is standing still, either. 
Todo our war job, we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your produc! 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y. C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montrea!. 
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HE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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VCLUME 66, NUMBER 48 


EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


NDUE OPTIMISM—As a nation we are prone 
L | to jump to conclusions, as in the case of great 
sections of our population who now feel that 
since the invasion of Europe has been made the war 
is all over. The steady advance of our arms in Italy 
and in the Pacific adds to this confidence, but a mo- 
ment’s serious thought would show anyone that these 
merely indicate that our war has only just well begun. 
Our war chiefs continually warn us that long, hard 
fighting is in front of us, and they could well add that 
it will be many months, if not years, before pacifica- 
tion of the released or conquered countries can be ob- 
tained, and which must be attained before anything 
like an enduring peace can be set up. The war will 
not be ended until that date. 


There has been a pell-mell rush upon the War Pro- 
duction Board by manufacturers of all kinds to get 
a supply of metals and materials so that they can 
begin building for consumer wants. But Donald Nel- 
son, Chairman of this Board, tells them that the next 
three months threaten to be the most critical of our 
whole war effort, and he went on to say that it will 
be absolutely essential for at least 200,000 workers to 
shift from present locations to areas of greater labor 
needs. The WPB is banking heavily, he said, upon the 
new manpower referral system which becomes effective 
throughout the country on July Ist. “We’ve got to 
finish the program given us by the chief of staff for 
miliiary production” showing that with the invasion 
cam: added demands for tanks and artillery require- 
men's, ete., etc. Until these wants are covered there 
can »e no consideration of letting out supplies, but he 


pror:ised that as soon as the way seemed clear that 
wou’. be attempted. 


F. )DS—What concerned us principally was in re- 


garc o foods. Russell C. Hawes, Marketing Specialist 
for 1. 2 combined Maryland-State and U. S. Agr. Dept., 
said . a bulletin dated June 17th: 


“To American people need to have no concern about 
any » rious food shortage for 1944. Prospects are very 
favo: ble at present for plenty of fresh fruits and 
vege. bles, sufficient processed and frozen foods as 
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well as adequate supplies of most meats and butter.” 
And he ended: 


“Growers and allied interests should think twice be- 
fore contemplating any further expansion in the food 
industry at this time. Much can happen within the 
year. The extremely high level of industrial activity, 
occasioned by the war, has been declining slowly since 
last fall. Only little change will take place in the 
demand for food at current rate until very soon after 
hostilities cease in Europe. WHAT THEN?” 


This, it seems to us, is most unfortunate advice, and 
we hope it will not induce any of our good food pro- 
ducers to slacken in their efforts, grab their fishing 
tackle and go off for a long vacation. And it is un- 
fortunate because it fails to take into consideration 
that the food produced this season must feed the world 
for at least half of next year—until new crops are 
ready in 1945. That food must be produced in ’44!! 
And all we can possibiy produce! 


In part Mr. Hawes shows some thought of this, for 
in a paragraph above this last quotation, he says: 


“Because of the increased food needs of our military 
services and Allies, we at home,should preserve and 
prevent waste of any of the bountiful supplies of food 
our farmers have produced. Many troublesome prob- 
lems continue to face producers. Shortages of con- 
tainers, both wooden and paper, still exists; also short- 
ages of trucks and storage space. Fruit growers are 
concerned over Government storage of eggs. Large 
quantities of surplus eggs will need to be removed from 
present cold storage warehouses in time to store apples. 
Manpower is seriously needed especially in the process- 
ing plants. Housewives can materially help in the 
war effort by preserving at home or in any of the 
many local processing plants.” 


Heavy apple storage is at least four months off, and 
we'll probably be crying for eggs by that time. (Won- 
der how the poor old hens feel after doing such a 
splendid war-time job?) Apparently the worst thing 
that can happen to us is an abundant supply of good 
foods!! New York City was loud in its lament of a 
shortage of beef, but when WFA offered to release 
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3,048,000 lbs., to relieve this situation “there were no 
takers” it was said; in other words the wholesalers 
refused to touch it, claiming that it was “commercial” 
beef, whereas the New Yorkers were used to only fancy 
beef!! It was good enough for our boys and girls in 
the armed forces, and must have been good beef or it 
never would have been accepted! Trouble with all 
these Government men is that they show too much 
consideration in trying to please the complaining pub- 
lic. Get on with your war work, and let them yap; you 
can’t please them anyway. 


SOUND ADVICE—Nathaniel R. Whitney, Econo- 
mist, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, for 
more than 20 years has been a close student and careful 
observer of economic changes. Before The Controllers 
Institute of America, in St. Louis on May Ist, he made 
an address that evidently he has been compelled to put 
into pamphlet form, under the title “Business and Gov- 
ernment Cooperation For Postwar Prosperity.” This 
is a copyrighted article, and we suggest you send for 
a copy, but hope that Prof. Whitney will not feel that 
we are taking liberties with his copyright, in quoting 
from the end of his remarks, because we think our 
industry will be helped by what he said, or in other 
words, because this is an effort to help along his good 
work. He said: 


“Within the past eighteen months I have talked with 
business men from the East to the West Coast, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. I have been greatly 
disturbed by the universality and the positiveness of 
the opinions expressed that there will be little hope for 
private enterprise after the war unless Government is 
forced to withdraw from participation in what we have 
traditionally regarded as private economic activities. 
That objective of the postwar aims of many able men 
is so contrary to what I believe to be desirable and 
indeed inevitable that it seems to me national con- 
sideration and discussion of the proper relationship of 
Government and business is of the utmost urgency. 
We need closer rather than more distant relations be- 
tween Government and business. 


We have learned through dozens of experiences dur- 
ing the years of depression and of war that there are 
many situations which cannot be satisfactorily dealt 
with by the efforts of private individuals alone. In 
fact, it seems to me, the greatest discovery of our 
generation, from an economic point of view, has been 
the recognition of the possibility of using the State for 
organizing our cooperative efforts for the achievement 
of objectives beyond the reach of any individual efforts. 
It is unfortunate that unnecessary animosities have 
so beclouded the national scene that so much of the 


most intelligent opinion in the country has not yet 
grasped the significance of this discovery. 

Free private enterprise cannot survive unless it uses 
the resources and machinery of Government without 
reluctance when an economic task beyond its own capa- 
city presents itself. We can no longer say, with res} ect 
to a bad economic situation, ‘we will do nothing; let 
nature take its course.’ Bad economic situations must 
be corrected promptly by private enterprise alone, by 
public enterprise alone, or by private and public enter- 
prise in cooperation. 

The possibility of a stronger nation and a happier 
world after the war depends upon the acceptance by 
both Government and business of the fact that private 
and public enterprise are not rivals but inevitable 
partners. 

Farsighted business men and all true believers in 
democracy will therefore seek ways to make use of 
the vast resources of Government to help to maintain 
the widest possible field for private enterprise. 


We must accept the truth that, while it is just and 
profitable in politics and economics to let people do 
what they want to do, it does not necessarily follow, as 
a result, that human society must be in a constant state 
of conflict. A civilized society should be an association 
for the welfare of all. The solution of the political and 
social problems of the long-range future will require 
the development of many plans; but in this planning it 
is vital to make sure that we do not discourage indi- 
vidual initiative in those areas where progress and 
prosperity depend on private enterprise. We face the 
challenging, but not impossible, task of maintaining 
a clear road for desirable private enterprise while, at 
the same time, continuing to make greater use than 
ever before of the assistance and organizing power of 
Government. 


Our national economic policy may be said to have 
three aims—to abolish poverty, to diminish unem))loy- 
ment, and to reduce inequality. Perhaps it mig!it be 
limited to the last two, for if unemployment is pre- 
vented and inequality is reduced, poverty will per! orce 
have virtually disappeared. These results cann:t be 
accomplished by either’ business or Government « one. 
We need private enterprise to preserve democrac) and 
we need the help of Government to preserve p) ‘vate 
enterprise. 


Sooner or later a new mental approach and a m ‘tual 
respect and understanding between private indivi ‘uals 
and Government officials must be achieved if (omo- 
cratic government and private enterprise are to sur- 
vive. Is it too much to hope that this may be mac» our 


number one postwar objective?” End of quote. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


ORDERS OF THE WEEK 


GENERAL PRICING—F ood Products Regu- 
iation 1, issued by OPA June 16 and 
eifective June 21, gathers into a single 
document the provisions most commonly 
used in fixing maximum prices for cer- 
tain food products (including canned 
foods) in sales by processors, repackers, 
primary distributors and intermediate 
sellers (but not wholesalers and re- 
tailers), and defines the meaning and ap- 
plication of terms used. Pricing of the 
different commodities will be done in 
separate documents, to be issued as sup- 
rlements to the regulation. 


CANNED CITRUS PRICES—F'PR 1, Supple- 
ment 5, issued June 16 and effective June 
21, sets processors’ ceiling prices for 
canned grapefruit juice, segments, or- 
ange juice and orange and grapefruit 
juice blend. 


DISTRIBUTORS PRICES—MPR 542, issued 
June 19 and effective July 17, tightens 
primary distributor methods for pricing 
certain canned fish and sea food items. 
Regulation designed to correct illegiti- 
mate and evasive practices which tend 
to inflate retail prices. 


DISTRIBUTORS PRICING 
METHODS TIGHTENED 


Order Covering Canned Fish Tends to 
“Smoke Out’”’ Illegitimate Primary 
Distributors 


A new price regulation designed to re- 
duce retail prices of canned fish and sea- 
food by tightening up pricing methods 
for primary and other distributors, ex- 
cept wholesalers and retailers, was is- 
sued June 19 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. It will be effective July 17, 
1944, 

(ne effect of the regulation will be to 
clarify the pricing position of many in- 
termicdiate sellers, some of whom have 
bec: able to establish legal ceiling prices 
ou! of proportion to the services they 
rer ‘cr, OPA said. The regulation gives 
rec nition to the historic practices of 
th velatively few legitimate primary 
disi butors, while it definitely limits the 
pri ss that may be charged by intermedi- 
ate cllers who have entered the field in 
* months. In eliminating such of 
the distributors as are unnecessary and 
pre -nting the addition of unnecessary 
ma “ins, the price of canned fish to the 
con imer will be lowered and the normal 
cha els of distribution will be restored, 
OF. said. 
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The regulation covers distributor sales 
of canned Maine sardines, canned Cali- 
fornia sardines, domestic canned crab- 
meat, canned salmon, canned mackerel, 
canned tuna fish, canned shrimp, canned 
eastern and gulf oysters, canned Atlantic 
sea herring and alewives, canned clams, 
canned fish flakes and the canned domes- 
tic fish or seafood now priced at canner 
levels under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, which establishes each sell- 
er’s ceiling at the highest price he 
charged for the item during March 1942. 


At present, all primary distributors 
and other pre-wholesale handlers of 
canned fish and seafood are required to 
price under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. Under its provisions, they 
may sell new brands at the price which 
a competitor charges for a “comparable 
commodity.” In borrowing a competi- 
tor’s price, many distributors have been 
able to establish ceiling prices much 
higher than are needed to cover expenses 
of the distribution services they actually 
perform. In addition, there have been 
numerous evasions connected with con- 
stant introduction of new brands, which 
have tended to inflate retail prices, OPA 
said. 


These new specific pricing methods, 
which OPA believes will put an end to 
these practices, were established after 
consultation with industry representa- 
tives. They establish a pattern which 
OPA expects to follow generally in set- 
ting up equitable pricing for legitimate 
primary distributors of other food prod- 
ucts. 


The new regulation provides that 
qualified primary distributors may take 
a mark-up of six per cent over “net 
cost.” Other distributors may sell at a 
ceiling price no higher than their sup- 
plier’s ceiling price for that item, f.o.b. 
shipping point, plus incoming freight. 


Before he may price canned fish and 
seafood under the new regulation, every 
distributor prior to wholesale must file 
an application with his OPA regional 
office. If he can establish that he meets 
the regulation’s qualifications for pri- 
mary distributor and that he was doing 
business as a primary distributor before 
April 28, 1942, the date of issuance of 
the first general price control measure, 
the regional office may give permission 
to use the six per cent mark-up. 


If, however, the distributor has gone 
into the business of handling a product 
as a primary distributor after this date, 
or if he does not meet the “primary dis- 
tributor” requirements in the regulation, 
he will be restricted to his supplier’s 
ceiling price, plus freight. Bona fide 


primary distributors selling in carload 
lots are also limited to this cost plus 
freight ceiling. 

The new regulation contains an ex- 
plicit requirement that brokers operate 
as agents of the seller (packer), as they 
have normally functioned. It is pro- 
vided that the broker’s fee (which is 
now allowed for in the packer’s ceiling 
price) must be paid by the packer or, if 
it is paid by the purchaser, that fee 
must be included in the packer’s ceiling 
price and not added to that ceiling. 


(Maximum Price Regulation No. 542— 
Ceiling Prices for Certain Canned Fish 
and Seafood Items Sold by Primary Dis- 
tributors and Other Distributors—effec- 
tive July 17, 1944.) 


GROWER PRICES FOR CALIFOR- 
NIA SWEET CHERRIES FOR 
PROCESSING 


Processors’ ceiling prices for the 1944 
pack of canned and frozen sweet cherries 
in California will be constructed to in- 
clude for raw product cost an average 
grower price of $233.00 per ton, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and War 
Food Administration announced June 
21st. Also, an average grower price of 
$215.00 per ton for brining cherries will 
be used in constructing processors’ ceil- 
ing prices for cocktail cherries, brined 
cherries, Maraschino and glace cherries 
and other similar products. 


Ceiling prices for processed cherries 
will be established on a formula basis 
this year. As ‘1941 will be the base per- 
iod used in establishing formula prices, 
the raw material cost allowances in such 
ceilings will be based on grower price 
increases since that time, the OPA said. 


Grower prices in 1941 for sweet cher- 
ries for canning and brining in Cali- 
fornia were $138.00 per ton and $117.00 
per ton, respectively. Therefore, in 
establishing canners’ and freezers’ ceil- 
ing prices for the 1944 season, an aver- 
age increase of $95.00 per ton in grower 
prices over 1941 will be reflected in costs 
and consequently in the ceiling prices for 
the canned and frozen products this year. 
The increase in grower prices for cher- 
ries, used for brining, and for cocktail, 
Maraschino or glace cherries, will be 
$98.00 per ton over the 1941 level. 


The method being used by the OPA in 
establishing ceiling prices for processed 
cherries will permit the payment of nor- 
mal price differentials for raw fruit 
grown in the various sections of the 
State and for different grades normally 
purchased by processors. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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OVER-ALL BASIC PRICE ORDER 
ISSUED 


Food Price Regulation No. 1—Effective 
June 21. Standardizes Provisions 
Common to Pricing 


A new type of basic price regulation, 
designed to make simpler the operation 
of price control for processors, repackers, 
primary distributors and other inter- 
mediate sellers of packaged dry grocer- 
ies, was issued June 17 by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Known as Food Products Regulation 
No. 1, the new plan became effective 
June 21, 1944. Five supplements cover- 
ing macaroni and noodle products; proc- 
essed beans and processed macaroni and 
noodle products; prepared flour mixes; 
pitted and macerated domestic dates and 
domestic date products; and _ packed 
citrus products, in sales prior to whole- 
sale, were issued simultaneously with 
FPR No. 1. 

As soon as additional supplements can 
be prepared to replace present price 
regulations, the 1944 pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables and frozen fruits 
and vegetables, will be controlled by 
Food Products Regulation No. 1. 

The new plan differs from existing 
price regulations in that it collects into 
one document the common problems, such 
as definitions, general pricing provisions 
and a number of miscellaneous provi- 
sions, which occur frequently in pricing. 
These common problems are standardized 
so that they may be handled in the same 
manner regardles of which commodities 
they affect. 

At the same time, supplements to the 
over-all regulation contain actual prices 


for each commodity and provide for 
separate pricing problems peculiar to 
that commodity. The supplements oper- 
ate independently from the over-all regu- 
lation and may be amended without 
affecting Food Products Regulation No. 1. 


Provisions of the basic regulation ap- 
ply to each supplement only to the extent 
that the supplement specifically adopts 
the applicable provisions. 


For example, today’s supplement on 
pitted and macerated dates and domestic 
date products sets out such individual 
definitions as that for “domestic date 
products.” It refers to Food Products 
Regulation No. 1 for such generally ap- 
plicable definitions as that for “net de- 
livered cost” and 
supplement spells out prices and gives 
pricing methods that are peculiar to date 
products, but incorporates from the basic 
regulation such general pricing methods 
as that providing for payment of brokers 
and maintenance of customary discounts 
and allowances. In the section devoted 
to miscellaneous provisions, the supple- 
ment incorporates 12 provisions from the 
over-all regulation, including such prob- 
lems as adjustable pricing, export sales, 
storage and records that must be kept. 


OPA said that the new regulation will: 

1. Cut down on the number of docu- 
ments that sellers will have to handle in 
pricing their commodities. 


2. Speed up action in getting changes 
in regulations out to the industry. 


3. Together with its supplements, 
greatly reduce the total number of pro- 
visions under which the industries cov- 
ered by the plan are now operating. 
Moreover, an individual seller can tailor 


CANNED CITRUS FRUIT PRICES 


(FPR No. 1—Supp. No. 5—Effective June 21, 1944) 
Maximum prices per dozen cans f.o.b. factory. 


Florida-Texas 
GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS Govt. 


Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened 1.61 
Choice (B) No. 2, Sweetened 1.56 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.51 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE* 

Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural 1.36 
No. 3 cyl 3.17 
No. 10 6.37 


1.31 
3.07 
6.17 


Sub-standard No. 2, Natural 1.26 
No. 3 cyl 2.97 
No. 10 5.97 


Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened 1.385 
No. 3 cyl 3.22 
No. 10 6.52 


Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.335 
No. 3 cyl 3.12 
No. 10 6.32 


Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.285 
No. 3 cyl 3.02 
No. 10 6.12 


_*Prices for government sales of Grapefruit Juice are subject to monthly 
revision downward to reflect only the increased costs of raw fruit actually No. 


incurred by the industry. 
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Other 


ORANGE JUICE 


No. 3 cyl 


“distributor.” 


Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural 


the regulation to his own needs by cori- 
bining with the basic regulation on)y 
those particular commodity supplemen: s 
in which he is interested. 


4. Provide automatic standardizaticn 
of all basic provisions included. This 
will help to unify and coordinate OPA 
pricing techniques, keep each supplement 
automatically abreast of improvemen(s 
in the basic regulation and facilitate 
general compliance with the basic pro- 
visions. 


Part 1 of the new regulation includes 
14 definitions for types of sellers, kinds 
of sales and other terms which are com- 
monly used in the pricing of dry gro- 
ceries. 


Part 2 deals with 16 pricing provisions 
which recur frequently in price regula- 
tions. Included are provisions covering 
payment of brokers, units of sale and 
fractions of a cent, maximum prices for 
products in new container types or sizes, 
and treatment of federal and state taxes. 


Part 3 spells out 16 miscellaneous pro- 
visions, including handling of weights, 
storage, export sales, records which must 
be kept, and adjustable pricing. 

Officials of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration stated that the issuance of sup- 
plements replacing existing price regu- 
lations is not to be considered as affect- 
ing the status of any pending protest, 
petition for amendment or other proposed 
action. 


CANNED CITRUS PRICES 


The prices set up for canned citrus 
products by supplement No. 5 to FPR No. 
1 are the same as previously announced 
under MPR 509 as follows: 


Florida-Texas 
Govt. Other 
1.65 1.70 
4.00 4.10 


California-Arizona 
Govt. Other 


No. 16 


8.16 8.31 


Standard (C) No. 2, Natural 1.60 1.65 


California-Arizona No. 3 cyl 


3.90 4.00 


Govt. No. 10 


7.96 8.11 


Sub-standard No. 2, Natural 1.55 1.60 


No. 3 eyl 


3.80 3.90 


No. 10 


7.76 7.91 


Faney (A) No. 2, Sweetened 1.675 1.725 


No. 3 cyl 


4.05 4.15 


No. 10 


8.31 8.46 
1.625 1.675 
3.95 4.05 


1.46 1.225 


3.42 2.80 


6.96 5.60 Mo. 3 axl 


8.11 8.26 


Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.575 


3.85 


1.41 1.175 No. 10 


7.91 


3.32 2.70 
6.76 5.40 


1.36 1.125 


ORANGE-GRAPEFRUIT JUICE Blend 50-50 


Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural 
No. 3 cyl 


3.22 2.60 


No. 10 


6.56 5.20 
1.485 1.25 


Standard (C) No. 2, Natural 
No. 3 cyl 


oo 


No. 10 


3.47 2.85 


3.985 
8.08 


rid 


7.11 5.75 
No. 3 cyl 


Sub-standard No. 2, Natural 


— 
= 


1.605 
3.885 


ot or or ot ot 


1.435 1.20 No. 10 


aan 


a 


7.88 


3.37 2.75 
6.91 5.55 
No. 3 cyl 


Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened 1.53 


1.73 


3.635 4.135 


1.385 1,15 No. 10 


7.415 


3.27 2.65 


6.71 5.35 


Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.48 


8.43 


1.66 
3.535 


No. 10 


4.035 
8.23 


7.215 


3 cyl 


Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.43 


1.63 


3.435 


No. 10 


3.935 


aor 
we on 


7.015 
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be! 
1.95 2.00 
1.90 1.95 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened...... 1.925 1.975 
1.125 9.55 9.75 
2.55 ; 
1.625 1.875 1.925 
5 
Standard (C) No. 2, Naturale... 1.075 8.06 9.35 9.54 
4.95 = 1.73 
1.05 
4.75 1. A 


[MPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


As Explained to Members by the Wisconsin Canners Ass’‘n. 


A number of problems arise in con- 
nection with the employment of foreign 
avricultural workers (Jamaicans, Bar- 
badians and Mexicans) under contract 
with WFA, and the attention of canners 
employing such labor is directed to the 
following: 

Pea Vining. Agricultural Extension 
Service has indicated that pitching and 
stacking at a viner is considered agri- 
cultural employment under Public Law 
229. Thus such workers may be used on 
these jobs under the terms of the WFA 
contract without special approval. How- 
ever, for payroll tax purposes, pea vining 
is not considered agricultural labor. 

In-plant Employment. Workers under 
WFA contract must be employed exclu- 
sively in agriculture (including pea vin- 
ing) and breach of this provision by the 
employer will justify the War Food Ad- 
ministrator in terminating the contract 
and depriving the employer of the work- 
ers. However, such workers may be 
transferred to in-plant cannery jobs for 
a temporary period if approval for the 
transfer is obtained in advance. Such 
transfer may be either (1) for a period 
of three days or less, or (2) for a period 
of more than three days. 


(1) For a period of three days or less, 
a canner must request his local U.S.E.S. 
office to obtain approval. The U.S.E.S. 
office must then certify to Agricultural 
Extension that other in-plant workers 
cannot be obtained and that a substan- 
tial quantity of food will be lost if the 
transfer is not made, before Agricultural 
Extension can approve the transfer. If 
the foreign agricultural workers are al- 
ready ‘under contract to the canner, the 
local County Agent may approve the 
transfer on the basis of the U.S.E.S. 
cer ification. Such certification and ap- 
proval may be obtained by telephone in 
em rgencies. If the workers are under 
con!ract to some other employer, ap- 
preval of the transfer must be obtained 
fron the State Agricultural Extension 
Di: -ctor at Madison, and a contract be- 
two-n the canner and WFA must be 
sig ed. Transfers for three days or less 
are in the nature of emergencies and the 
prc edure established is not to be con- 
str ed as authority for interchangeable 
use on a continuing or rotation basis. If 
it . velops that workers are needed be- 
yo three days, authorization must be 
obit ned under procedure (2) below. 

( ) For a period of more than three 
day . a canner must likewise request his 
loc U.S.E.S. office to obtain approval. 
Ho ever, in this case certification must 
be .ade by the State W.M.C. Director 
to .e State Agricultural Extension Di- 
rec. r who in turn must refer the matter 
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to the WFA Director of Labor at Wash- 
ington for approval. Such certification 
and approval may be made by telegraph 
in urgent cases. 

It is important to remember that Con- 
gress appropriated the money for the re- 
cruitment and transportation of these 
workers to take care of agricultural 
needs and their use for in-plant cannery 
jobs is permitted only in accordance with 
the foregoing WFA regulations. 

Payroll Taxes. Although Agricultural 
Extension Service has agreed to treat 
pea vining as agricultural labor, the 
Treasury Department and the Wisconsin 
Unemployment Compensation Depart- 
ment both treat pea vining as taxable 
employment. Therefore, when foreign 
workers under WFA contract are em- 
ployed at viners or are transferred to 
in-plant jobs as outlined above, certain 
payroll taxes and requirements apply. 

(1) The withholding tax under the 
Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 does 
not apply. Likewise the “withholding at 
source” tax applicable specifically to 
other non-resident aliens does not apply. 


(2) The employes’ tax and the em- 
ployers’ tax of 1% each under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act (Social 
Security) do apply. If you do not de- 
duct the 1% tax from the workers’ 
wages, you are liable for it yourself, 
making a total of 2%. Such wages must 
also be included in “defined payroll” for 
federal and state unemployment tax 
purposes. 


(3) It will be necessary to obtain So- 
cial Security account numbers for for- 
eign agricultural workers who are em- 
ployed at viners or transferred to other 
in-plant work. This is rather a useless 
requirement inasmuch as it is extremely 
unlikely that any of these workers will 
ever be eligible for old age benefits, but 
the Social Security office says it has no 
jurisdiction to waive the requirement. 
The local Social Security office suggests 
that the applications for account num- 
bers be filled out with whatever informa- 
tion the workers can supply and be sub- 
mitted in a bunch with a letter stating 
that these workers are all Jamaicans or 
Barbadians or Mexicans. Then the ap- 
plications will not be returned for 
further information even though incom- 
plete. 


(4) The Wisconsin Unemployment 
Compensation Department has indicated 
informally that it will not be necessary 
to furnish these workers form UC-303E, 
Notice of Weekly Benefit Rate, inasmuch 
as it is highly improbable that any of 
them could become eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits, 


FARM WAGES 


Where the War Food Administration 
has taken action to establish maximum 
wage rates of farm workers, ceilings 
may be established on the rates for ser- 
vices rendered on the farm by indepen- 
dent contractors, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said June 23rd. 


These services, which may be rendered 
in connection with the planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting or preparation for 
market of agricultural commodities, or 
in connection with the raising or prepa- 
ration for market of livestock, or live- 
stock and poultry products, are previ- 
ously put under the regulation governing 
the prices of services generally, OPA 
said. 


The provision stipulates that ceilings 
will apply on the rates only when a sup- 
plementary regulation is subsequently 
issued by OPA. Thus, it is merely an 
enabling authority, under which OPA 
can act promptly. 


Today’s action effective June 28, 1944, 
has been taken at the request of WFA 
which, while it has the power to estab- 
lish maximum wage rates of farm work- 
ers, does not have the authority to estab- 
lish rates charged by suppliers of agri- 
cultural services who are known as inde- 
pendent contractors. 


Actions taken by OPA under this 
authority will parallel those taken by 
WFA in the matter of farm employe 
wages, and generally will be taken where 
the WFA so recommends the action. 


Heretofore agricultural services gen- 
erally have been exempt from price 
control. ; 


CONTINENTAL CAN LAUNCHES 
VETERAN REINSTATEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Setting in motion a comprehensive 
program for veterans reinstatement, 
Carle C. Conway, president and chair- 
man of the board of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., last week sent a letter to 
approximately 3700 employees in the 
armed services asking them to fill out 
and return an enclosed questionnaire, the 
purpose of which is to enable veterans 
committees in local plants and offices to 
intelligently plan not only for each vet- 
eran’s full reinstatement, but wherever 
possible, to afford him the kind of em- 
ployment for which his training in the 
military services may now qualify him. 


The veterans committees, which are in 
process of being established in each of 
the company’s plants and sales offices, 
are composed of both employee and man- 
agement representatives. The question- 
naire covers such points as general and 
special training that employees have re- 
ceived since they entered military ser- 
vice, their present responsibilities and 
what job or jobs they think they would 
be suited for after the war. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


PHILLIPS ELECTS 


Stockholders of the Phillips Packing 
Company were called into annual meet- 
ing at Cambridge, June 14, and elected 
the following officers and directors for 
the ensuing year: Colonel Albanus Phil- 
lips, President; W. Grayson Winterbot- 
tom, Sr., Albanus Phillips, Jr., Theodore 
Phillips, W. Grayson Winterbottom, Jr., 
L. B. Phillips, Jr., and Robbin N. Kir- 
wan, Vice-Presidents; J. Lockwood Shep- 
herd, Treasurer; J. Emory Parks, Assist- 
ant Treasurer; Edwin C. Hopkins, Jr., 
Secretary; and S. Charles Walls, Assist- 
ant Secretary. These compose the Board 
of Directors, together with George N. 
Jones, Warrington Harris and J. Allen 
Meekins. Colonel Phillips has headed 
the company since 1902. Mr. Kirwin, 
Plant Superintendent of the company, 
was one of the new Vice-Presidents 
elected. 


CLARK GETS MICHIGAN FRUIT 
ACCOUNT 


The J. P. Clark Company, Minneapolis, 
have been appointed Twin City brokers 
for the Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., 
Fennville, South Haven and Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan. Mr. Clark, better known 
to canners and buyers as “Jack,” has 
just completed a trip through Minnesota, 
Iowa and western Wisconsin and reports 
vegetable canning crop conditions very 
poor, especially in Minnesota and Iowa. 


MORTON ABSORBS SALT 
COMPANY 


Morton Salt Company has gained con- 
trol of the Union Salt Company, Cleve- 
land, one of the oldest in the State, and 
will provide facilities to replace the Port 
Huron, Michigan, plant destroyed by fire 
in January. 


FAAS FOODS EXPANDS 


Faas Foods, Centra] Lake, Michigan, 
are reported to have installed some addi- 
tional corn canning equipment. Mr. Ben- 
son, formerly in charge of AMA inspec- 
tion work in Wisconsin, is now associated 
with the Faas firm with headquarters at 
Central Lake. 


ATKINS LEAVES LIBBY 


L. D. Atkins, of the general sales staff 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has resigned from 
the organization. 

Mr. Atkins is reported planning to join 
a prominent Pacific Coast dairy organi- 
zation in an executive sales position, 


HEINZ EXPANDING? 


Reports in industry circles this week 
indicate that H. J. Heinz Company is 
planning to go forward this season with 
plans for adding a general line of canned 
vegetables to its product line. 

The Heinz organization, which has 
long been a leading marketer of canned 
and other food specialties, broadened its 
operations some time back by taking on 
the national sales representation for 


“Sun Maid” raisins, and has been re- © 


ported from time to time as planning to 
add other food items to its products line. 


MEXICAN PINEAPPLE CROP 


The 1944 Mexican Pineapple crop, ac- 
cording to official estimates, is placed at 
65,201 metric tons, or an increase of 
about 5,000 tons over 1943, according to 
a report of the Department of Com- 
merce. It is felt that the estimate may 
be slightly high as losses from lack of 
transportation may run as much as 35 
to 40 per cent in some districts. 


BUYS OZARK CANNERY 


A. B. Crawford has sold the canning 
factory at Bergman, Arkansas, to Tracy 
Wright, who will operate on tomatoes 
this season. 


PETERSON JOINS CROWN CAN 


R. W. (Pete) Peterson has become a 
member of the selling staff of Crown Can 
Company. He will work out of Chicago 
covering Northern Illinois and Michigan. 

Prior to his employment by Crown, Mr. 
Peterson was sales representative for 
the Muirson Label Company in Michi- 
gan. He is well known in the canning 
trade where he has made many friends, 


PROMPT PACK REPORTS URGE.) 


Merritt Greene, Administrator of Set 
Aside Order WFO-22.6, urges that can- 
ners be sure to file form FDA 685, which 
provides for the reporting of total packs 
within 15 days after the completion of 
the packing season. It has been noted 
that a number of canners are in violation 
of the order by failing to make such 
reports within the specified time. Viola- 
tions call for heavy penalties. 


FRESH COFFEE FOR DOUGHBOYS 


Uncle Sam’s doughboys . . . although 
stationed in Great Britain, a country of 
traditional tea-drinkers ... are getting 
their fresh coffee daily, just as they did 
when they were home. 


After green coffee is transported by 
British ships from North Africa under 
the reciprocal aid plan, it is processed by 
mobile roasting units, each of which 
process one day’s coffee ration for 25,000 
soldiers in eight hours. 

The processing machines, which per- 
form the roasting, cooling, stoning and 
grinding operations, are operated by 
from two to five men. Each unit is 
heated by wood, coal or gas, and is pow- 
ered by an air-cooled, four-cylinder gaso- 
line motor. 


Ground to a medium coarse grind, the 
coffee is weighed into 16-pound bags and 
prepared for shipment. With only a 
supply for one week being sent out at a 
time, it reaches Army camps within a 
week after it is processed. 


CAN CHICKENS TO SAVE FEED 


Increased home canning and freezing 
of chicken for the next 6 months is urged 
by the WFA as one means of assuring 
families of good supply of chicken meat 
next winter, and of saving feed for the 
most productive hens. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY GRADES 


The Processed Products Standardi’a- 
tion and Inspection Division of the War 
Food Administration June 15 issued 
draft .of tentative U. S. Standards «: 
grades of Frozen Strawberries, wh: 
become effective July 1. The draft is 
the result of a meeting held early ‘| 
year with members of the Committee 
Grades of the National Association 
Frozen Food Packers, and is designed 
serve as convenient basis for detern © 
ing loan values on stocks, and for F 
eral inspection and grading simila1 
that now available on canned fruits « 
vegetables and other processed foc 5. 
Constructive criticism is invited from :1- 
terested members of the trade. 
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for EXCELLENCE 


WITH ADDED 

WHI‘E STAR 
for 

CONTINUED 


EXCELLENCE 


The Double *“‘S’” W. G. Corn .. . 


CLEANER «4 WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Let us tell you about it 


With the Berlin Chapman 
Screw Extractor you save the 
natural color and all impor- 
tant vitamins in your juices. 
Due to the scientific design 
and operation, air is NOT 
beaten into the food but 
EXPELLED from it. Built 
entirely of stainless steel. 
Simple screw adjustments can 
be made while in operation. 
Screens can be changed quick- 
ly. Write for complete infor- 
mation today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Supers hear Surplus -- Ration Talks. 


STOCKPILES AND SURPLUSES 


From an address by Lee Marshall, 
Director of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, before the Supermarket 
Institute Conference, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 21, 1944, we quote briefly: 


“In the beginning, it was necessary not 
only to buy sufficient food to meet cur- 
rent needs, but to create large stockpiles 
at home and abroad. When we started 
moving our fighting forces all over the 
globe we had to move food with them. 
We had to build reserves so that -when- 
ever a cargo ship bound for the South 
Pacific, Russia, or North Africa docked 
for loading, we could fill it in a hurry 
with the kind of food needed—and send 
it on its way. 


We had to move enough food so that 
if the next ship were late, or didn’t ar- 
rive at all, people on the other end would 
still have enough to carry on. It has 
been necessary to establish food reserves 
totaling several hundred thousand tons 
in the United Kingdom and proportionate 
quantities in all the other theaters of 
war. When the lend-lease program 
started, the United Kingdom had an 8- 
day supply of food. If Hitler’s intuition 
had told him to blockade the island for 
8 days, the war might have taken a dif- 
ferent course. If the Nazis wanted to 
starve out the British now, they’d have 
to blockade them for months, which is 
impossible under existing circumstances. 
The danger of submarines and mines, 
which for a time cut deeply into our ship- 
ping; the dangers of air raids; the other 
war risks have made it absolutely essen- 
tial that food sufficient for several 
months be readily available in strategic 
locations. 


Well, we built those stockpiles and 
now, in the main, they have only to 
be maintained and replenished. We’ve 
established a stable foundation in what 
has seemed at times a quicksand of war 
needs, and in the future we’ll be in- 
creasingly able to buy food on the basis 
of specific objectives. Conversely, the 
Government also will be able to release 
food from time to time since we will 
know more definitely what we need and 
do not need.” 


And: 


“Let me say again, that, in releasing 
the food that is no longer needed by our 
military forces or for other war uses, 
we intend to use the normal, accepted, 
and established trade channels. We are 
not going to move out on the sidewalk 
with our wares and peddle them to every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. We’ll do our 
best to keep them out of the hands of 
speculators. No one will get rich by 
buying up Government food and break- 
ing your market. 


Furthermore, we shall offer food for 
sale only at a time and in such quanti- 
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ties as will not upset normal markets. 
For instance, if after a careful check we 
find we have more canned grapefruit 
juice than is needed for our military 
forces or other war uses, we shall avoid 
unloading it on the market at the peak 
of the fresh season. Instead, it is our 
policy to move these stocks at a time 
when they will not depress prices or de- 
moralize the market. We are trying to 
keep civilian distribution machinery 
working as smoothly as we can. 


We follow that same policy in buying. . 


During the periods of peak production 
we buy up enough food so that when the 
production goes down civilians get most 
if not all of it coming on the market. 
That’s why Government purchases of 
pork are heavy during the winter and the 
purchases of butter heavy during the 
spring and early summer.” 


MR. STRAUB EXPLAINS 


Walter F. Straub, director of food ra- 
tioning for OPA, in a talk on food ration- 
ing before the annual convention of the 
Super Market Institute in Chicago dur- 
ing the week, explained in detail the 
reasons for recent revisions in food ra- 
tioning policy by OPA. Coming to the 
canned foods situation, he said: 


“We put major canned vegetables at 
zero point values because the remainder 
of the 1943 pack had to be moved to clear 
the way for the 1944 pack. Most of what 
was left was at the wholesale and retail 
level, and we realized that in the case 
of some commodities, and in some sec- 
tions, even these levels were cleared. We 
felt, however, that the industry should 
have a ‘clean sweep’ even though, at the 
tag-end of the pack year, some dealer 
replacement of stocks was impossible. 


“While some people contend that the 
OPA should save up non-perishable 
canned foods for a rainy day—in other 
words ration the American people the 
way Joseph rationed Egypt—yet we be- 
lieve we have no right to stockpile. The 
food rationing division of OPA receives 
allocations from the War Food Admin- 
istration, and our policy is to distribute 
that complete allocation equitably among 
135,000,000 Americans, and to take the 
liberal position, if there is any great 
question as to ration point adjustments. 
If any stockpiling is to be done the sup- 
ply agencies would do it by outright 
purchase. Certainly OPA should not 
distort the normal way of doing business 
in the food industry which for years has 
historically moved its canned foods packs 
reasonably well within the pack year. 


“It is still logical and consistent to 
encourage victory gardens even though 
we are temporarily unloading the 1943 
pack of canned foods. The continuation 


of the war calls for greater needs on th: 
part of the armed services and victory 
gardens are not only essential but abso- 
lutely necessary to bring up the civilia . 
supply closer to the total demand. Unde» 
the present civilian purchasing power, 
there will not be enough commercially 
packed canned foods to meet the de- 
mand.” 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL HONORS 
“SMITHY BILL” 


The friendship and appreciation of fel- 
low craftsmen was expressed by Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company employees recently 
in an unique manner when William J. 
Ross reached the retirement age. “Bill,” 
as he is affectionately known to his 
friends, was presented, by his fellow 
employees, with a miniature of the Dia- 
mond Crystal blacksmith shop, complete 
in every detail. The smithy, is in actual 
size about 16” wide and 22” long. The 
forge stands about 10” high. Evepy- 
thing in the shop was included, even to 
“Bill’s” apron, the wooden barrel where 
he quenched the hot metal, the vise, the 
anvil, and the sledge. A purse was also 
given to “Bill” but this miniature made 
by his fellow workers meant more to him 
than any amount of money could have 
meant. 


Mr. Ross had been continuously em- 
ployed as a blacksmith in the Diamond 
Crystal shop since March 7, 1917, and, 
previous to that, he had worked at his 
craft, helping to build some of the finest 
freighters that ply the Great Lakes— 
the busiest waterway in the world. Born 
in Canada in 1879, “Bill” became a citi- 
zen of the United States in 1906. In his 
skill at the trade, he was typical of the 
craftsmen who learned their trade 
around the turn of the century and who 
helped make this country the great in- 
dustrial nation that it is. According to 
his buddies at the plant, “Bill’’ could just 
about make anything out of iron or steel, 
from a needle to a Great Lakes freighter. 


Many of us think of a blacksmith as a 
man who shoes horses, for in the earlier 
days, most blacksmiths also plied the 
farrier trade. Although “Bill” never 
served as a farrier, he did love horses 
and always kept a riding horse wh'ch 
he used to ride at every possible opp°r- 
tunity. He also is a great lover 
flowers and birds and purchased a fa’ 
near Onaway, Michigan, where he is . 
ing at present and thoroughly enjoy’ 
his retirement. A good bit of his t 
now is spent at his hobby, which is © 
cultivation of prize tulips. 


“Bill” will long be remembered at ‘| 
Diamond Crystal plant and, like so m:: 
Diamond Crystal employees, one of | 
sons is carrying on in the same ple: 
not in the machine shop, but in anot. 
department. 
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AWAITING A SPARK! 


Oilyrags, hazardous liquids and oil- 
soaked floors are like fuses waiting 
to speed the spread of fire—they 
often furnish their own “spark” 
through spontaneous ignition. 
Good housekeeping requires that 
you place drip pans under ma- 
chines where oil may drip on the 


Great improvements have been made re- 
cently in bean preparation and canning 
machinery. Higher speed, better quality 
and less wastage are now possible with 
the FMC machines illustrated herein and 


floors; that dirty and oily rags be 
disposed of or keptin closed, metal 
cans; that volatile oils and liquids 
be kept outsidethe main buildings. 

Act now to eliminate these fire hazards 
if they are present in your plant. And to 
be protected in any emergency, be sure 
you have our Automatic Coverage Policy 
that furnishes full protection continu- 
ously, at the lowest possible cost! Write 
us today. 


other FMC equipment. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


: to the 
FOOD PROCESSING. 
INDUSTRY 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER 


Variable speed drive enables this machine 
to operate at highest speed and top effic- 
iency regardless of size or variety of beans. 
Loads 4 to 5 bushels per charge. 


The newly improved line of FMC Bean Machinery has 
been engineered to remove bottle necks that have here- 
tofore slowed up canning proesses. Our engineers will 
be glad to work with you on any problems you face. 


FMC BEAN SLICER 


Here’s a slicer which automatic- 
ally straightens and distributes 
the beans for a remarkably 
clean job, lengthwise cutting. 
Large round or flat-pod beans 
sliced lengthwise on this mach- 
ine bring higher prices. Capa- 
city—a ton an hour! 


Any ar 
d there 
Loss. An anning plan 


FMC BEAN GRADER 
jlable on 
“ ents waste High capacity. Separates small 
from large beans, thus speed- 
through ing up snipping operation and 


overflows. 
of this principle ™ 80, i ths reducing waste, 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 

Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


tern Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 
the various states. 


BEANS 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, June 15— 
This is our first year for beans; have 
about 25 acres, but it is too early to tell 
what to expect. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., June 20—Crop looks 
fair; must have better weather; too much 
wet and cold weather. 


PRENTISS, N. C., June 20—Snap: Acre- 
age slightly above normal. Plants up 
and looking well; some early plantings 
now in bloom. Have had dry weather 
since planting and crop will suffer if 
we do not get rain soon. 


ATLANTA, TEX., June 19—Snap: Pack- 
ing coming to an end; not over 25 per 
cent of a crop due to excessive rains. 
Weather unseasonably hot now, so late 
plantings will not amount to much. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., June 15—Snap: 15 per 
cent less acreage, plus late planting due 
to too much rain, will reduce pack; 
planting not yet completed. 


CORN 


CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, June 14—Sweet: 
We were able to contract all the acreage 
we wanted without any trouble. It is 
all planted now, although we were a 
week late getting started this spring. 
From all reports that we have had from 
our growers, the corn is growing fine 
and they have a good stand. We have 
had considerable rain lately but most of 
the corn fields look pretty clean in spite 
of the rain. If nothing else develops 
between now and canning time, we hope 
to have a good crop. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, June 21—Cream 
Style Golden: Acreage same as last year. 
Spring weather terribly dry; slow in 
germinating. June 19, 20 and 21 were 
good rainy days and everything will 
grow. Things look much better; was 
serious. 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, June 15— 
Have a larger acreage this year than 
ever before; about 450 acres. It is too 
early to tell what kind of a crop we will 
have. 


MONROE, OHIO, June 15—Sweet: Same 
as last year in acreage; some cancelled 
for lack of labor. Good plantings but 
only 90 per cent germinated; probably 
fault of seed. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., June 19—50 per cent 
of 1943 acreage. Prospects are much 
better this season than they have been 
for five years. 


PEAS 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, June 21—Peas: 
Things look much better; was serious. 


FREDERICK, MD., June 19—Peas: Acre- 
age 75 per cent of 19438. Yield 65 per 
cent of normal. Suffered from hot, dry 
weather. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., June 20—Peas: We 
have 700 acres contracted; earlies are 
60 per cent of normal. Have had hard 
rains, hard winds, some hail. Crop very 
disappointing. Think this goes for the 
State. 


MADISON, WIS., June 19—The consensus 
of reports indicate that canners in the 
southern half of the State expect only 
about 75 per cent of the yield obtained 
last year on Alaskas. This might mean 
60 to 70 cases per acre. It is still too 
early to obtain representative reports on 
actual yields. Considerable water dam- 
age has occurred in many parts of the 
State. Aphis treatment is quite gener- 
ally necessary despite heavy rains. 


TOMATOES 


ARK., June 15—Acreage 
about normal. Crop planted about two 
weeks. Favorable to date but solely a 
weather proposition. 


HARRISON, 


WATERLOO, N. Y., June 20—Look very 
good; better than last year at this time. 
Plants healthy, blossoming and setting 
well. 


MONROE, OHIO, June 15 — Prospects 
good; 100 per cent expected. 8 per cent 
of our acreage was cancelled from lack 
of help in fields. 


MANCHESTER, TENN., June 19—Acreage 
in Coffee County about same as last 
year. Condition at this time is fair. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., June 19—100 per 
cent of 1943 acreage. Prospects for a 
good crop are unusually good at this sea- 
son of the year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


GRIFFIN, GA., June 17—Pimientos: Too 
early to tell. 


Peaches: 70 per cent of normal crop 
Because of high prices for shipping 
peaches, looks doubtful if any will be 
available for canning purposes. 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, June 15— 
Blueberries: Crop is very poor this year 
due to the army worm and winter kill. 
We expect but a 25 per cent crop. 


WINONA, MINN., June 13—Cucumbers 
for Pickling: Planting recently com- 
pleted. Acreage 10 per cent over 1943. 
Excessive moisture probably will require 
some replanting. Outlook for crop com- 
parable with 1943. 

Cabbage for Kraut: Acreage 15 to 20 
per cent over 1943. Excessive rains will 
retard transplanting, which should now 
be in process. Too early to estimate re- 
sult of crop tonnage. Too early to 
prophesy crop results, all depending on 
weather conditions from here on. 


NEW FUNGICIDE SHOWS 
GOOD RESULTS 


A new fungicide, the discovery of 
which was announced last December by 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station has shown excellent results in the 
field on many plant diseases, according 
to Dr. James G. Horsfall, head of the 
plant pathology department at New 
Haven. 


In field trials conducted at the Sta- 
tion’s Experimental Farm at Mt. Carmel, 
the fungicide showed much promise in 
the control of apple scab, tomato blight, 
celery blight and turf diseases. The 
Florida Experiment Station which used 
it during the past winter, reports that 
it works very well in the control of late 
blight of potatoes. 


The material is known chemically as 
disodium ethylene _ bisdithiocarbamate 
and has been given the name “Dithane” 
by the company which is manufacturing 
it commercially. “Dithane’’ is the fungi- 
cide which has been publicized recently 
as being effective in the control of the 
Mexican bean beetle when the plants are 
watered with it. These results sugg st 
‘many uses for the new material in ‘he 
internal therapy of sick plants. Several 
experments are now underway on (::is 
subject at the Connecticut Station wh ch 
has been interested for several years in 
this technique for the control of p!ont 
diseases. 


The chemical has an unusual comb: : 
tion of qualities which makes it \ 
effective as a fungicide. It goes i: 
solution in water, forming a clear °° 
low liquid which flows evenly on pi‘ 
tissue forming a film which bars the 
trance of fungus spores. On drying, | 
material is invisible and water-insolu’ !e, 
hence resistant to removal by rain. ts 
toxicity to plant tissue is negligible. 
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Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES +» BLANKETS + LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 : 
597 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


PATENTED 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


The Sixth Edition of 


“Every | 2, 
Canner 


should 


Course 
copy of MW 
this 
work” 2, 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
+10 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
aie to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
— of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


Order 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
JALTIMORE 205. GAY STREET MARYLAND Ste 6x9, 360 Beutly Bound. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canned Foods Trading Presents a Puzzle— 

Stocks Will Be Cleaned Up Before New 

Packing—We Need Every Case Possible— 
The Crop Outlook 


THE MARKET—See if you can 
solve this puzzle: traders in the 
market say that the spot demand 
for the staple canned vegetables, 
corn, tomatoes, peas, beans, etc., is 
quite steady, but first hands are 
practically out of stock, and re- 
sales are negligible. 


To meet the heavy, insistent de- 
mands over the retail counters for 
all manner of canned foods there 
must be somebody selling, and if 
the canners have no stocks, then 
the only conclusion is that the 
wholesalers are cleaning down 
stocks in a very rapid manner. In 
fact the Food-Powers-That-Be only 
this week in this issue, say that 
their objective is to clean out spot 
stocks of foods before new prod- 
ucts arrive, and it is for that pur- 
pose that ration points have been 
lowered or cancelled. And _ all 
hands say that those stocks are 
going out in a steady flood; and 
they are not piling up as reserves, 
but are being eaten and enjoyed. 


Now this would be all right if 
we had the big stocks of foods 
which many definitely say we have, 
but who in fact have in mind the 
stocks that are to be produced from 
this year’s crops. Incidentally, 
Mr. Marshall elsewhere in this is- 
sue gives some definite assurances 
about these stocks, and how any 
surpluses will be disposed of. The 
market has finally ceased to sim- 
mer any more on that supposed 
danger. We have _ repeatedly 
warned you that every pound of 
food possible to produce in this 
country, this season (and at a pro- 
fit!) will be needed, both for our 
fighting forces, our allies and to 
feed the hungry in the released 
lands. If you would get a real pic- 
ture of what these starving peoples 
mean, and the job we have before 
us—and before peace can possibly 
be attained—read: “Naples—City 
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of Panic and Famine” by Frederick 
C. Painton, in Readers Digest for 
July, page 25. What’s true of 
Naples will be found true of every 
other region as these people get a 
chance to once more eat. Not our 
business? Ask the Commanding 
Generals, and the Quartermaster 
departments! 


cROopS—We are disappointed, to 
put it mildly, in the number of crop 
reports being returned. We fur- 
nish you the papers, and pay the 
return postage, and you are more 
interested in this direct informa- 
tion than we are. Please take 
time to fill out the sheet, drop it 
into the envelope and help us give 
the industry this all important and 
interesting information. Such in- 
formation without the definite loca- 
tion (the town or city) and the 
date is worthless, or at least mean- 
ingless. We have in front of us a 
Crop Report, filled out nearly a 
whole year ago—in 1943—and then 
evidently forgotten; but we ap- 
preciate the obligation he felt to 
return the report! The country is 
bombarded with statements of the 
record crops now growing, and in 
prospect, but as we said last week, 
and have to repeat again this week, 
such reports do not chime in with 
what we hear directly from the 
canners. Here are some of the 
latest BAE reports, and note care- 
fully that these reports cover truck 
crops for the green market, not 
canning crops. It is well to look at 
the situation from the other fel- 
low’s side, once in a while. Read 
them, however, as showing what 
the conditions are on green market 
produce: 


SNAP BEANS (Early Summer)—On the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland snap beans 
for market began moving about June 5 
and will probably be through by June 20. 
After that date the string beans har- 
vested on the Eastern Shore will be for 
canning. In the Baltimore area the crop 
is just starting to move. Volume picking 
is expected about June 20, and the peak 
from the early plantings the first two 
weeks in July. In Delaware the beans 
for fresh market are in fair condition, 
and should be moving about the 25th of 
June. First harvesting of early snap 
beans started this week, June 11-17, in 


MARKETS 


the Cedarville Section of New Je. sey 
with general movement expected a‘ter 
June 18. Quality is good, and indicated 
yields better than a year ago. Harvest- 
ing in Central Jersey is expected during 
the coming week, June 18-24, with crop 
prospects generally good. The snap bean 
crop in Lawrence county, Pennsylvania, 
continues making excellent progress. 
Other sections have had fine growing 
conditions, except in the southeast and 
the Bucks-Philadelphia area where an 
earlier period of dry weather was hold- 
ing back the crop. Rains of the 10th and 
15th should improve yields considerably. 
First snap beans are expected to start to 
market about June 20-25 from both the 
eastern and western areas of the State. 
Harvest of the snap bean crop in southern 
Illinois began about June 10 with the 
main movement expected between June 
20 and July 10. Dry weather retarded 
the crop in much of Union County while 
in localities of Pulaski County rainfall 
has been adequate. 


TOMATOES (Late Summer) — Early 
fields in most areas of New Jersey have 
made good growth, but some of the later 
plantings are late and the growth ir- 
regular. A considerable amount of re- 
planting has been done, due to poor 
quality of southern plants this season. 
In the southeastern counties of Pennsyl- 
vania tomatoes are rooting deep but mak- 
ing slow top growth. Dry weather has 
hampered development. Tomatoes are 
still being set out in fields in the northern 
counties where wet weather prevented 
earlier planting. Cold spell the week of 
June 4 retarded growth in the northern 
and central counties. The tomato crop 
in northeastern Jilinois made favorable 
progress in early June. Conditions in 
the Quincy area improved during the 
first half of June. The Colorado crop is 
late but in much better condition than 
at this time last year. Only a few hot- 
house tomatoes will be available before 
August. In Utah planting in the com- 
mercial area is over except where re- 
planting was necessary due to high 
winds. Rains and storms have held ack 
growth in a few commercial areas while 
in others the crop has made normal 
growth. 


The pea crop and pack have ' een 
disappointing in this imme: iate 
section, even Western Mary and 
falling down on its hopes. 

Last week’s hopeful re} 
about the cherry crop have t_ be 
changed this week, since frost set 
in just about the time we w: ote, 
and instead of getting 150‘ of 
crop and pack it now looks °3 if 
they will be lucky to get anyw ‘ere 
near the “take” set for the Gov 2rn- 
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MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 
July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
sum ever asked of the American people—and itmust be raised! 
Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battl 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 


Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 
Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 
Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 
Finance Committee. He’s standing by. 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
acre appreciation the publication of this message by 
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15 the Q Plan: 
Here’s the uota Plan: 
established the basis of average $100 
Jue) purchase per employee- 
Regular Payro gs deductions made during the drive account- 
ing period will be credited toward the plant quota. 
3. iz sloyees are expected to contribute toward raising the cash quota by 
Loan Bonds: }—Outright by cash. 2—By extra 
3—By extra installment deductions plus cash. 
Example: JOHN DOE MFG. ¢0.—1,000 Employees 
1,000 Employees g100 - $100,000 Cash Quote ~ 
Regular payroll deductions 30,000 
during the eight weekly 
payroll accounting periods $70,000 (to be raised by + es 
of June and July- gales of extra Bonds)- 
| 


ment, 100% of the average ’42-’43 
packs. Hopes for a 50% supply 
for consumers seem to have faded. 
But it may turn out better than 
now appears. Incidentally the 
prices for cherries in California 
have just been set, and we mean 
growers’ prices, upon which the 
costs and final ceilings of the fin- 
ished packs will be based. Such 
prices for other regions are pro- 
mised soon. 


We earlier told the country that 
a good peach crop, down in Geor- 
gia, was assured, but again we in- 
vited the lightening of a heavy 
frost, and now it is said that a 70% 
crop is all that can be expected, 
and it will sell at such high prices 
to shippers that the canners will 
get but little of it. Out on the 
coast, however, they have a big 
crop, and in some other regions as 
well, and the hopes run high for 
the peach pack of this year. We 
need it. 


You have more definite informa- 
tion on these coast crops under the 
California Market, and you will 
note that they are beginning can- 
ning out there now. Read also the 
other market reports to get a broad 
view of the situation. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Assurance—Want to Cover Better— 

Tomatoes Hold Interest—Taking Standard 

Peas—Beans Remain Quiet—Expect Nice 

Deliveries on Asparagus — Fish in Short 
Supply 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 23, 1944 


THE SITUATION — With definite 
assurances forthcoming that the 
War Food Administration will ad- 
here to present practices in dispos- 
ing of surplus canned and other 
processed food stocks, and WFA 
apparently determined that such 
sales must return a fair price to 
the Government, the trade is begin- 
ning to lose its concern over pos- 
sible dumping of surplus canned 
foods, and jobbers are again turn- 
ing their attention to the new pack 
situation. Zero point values are 
stimulating retail movement of 
canned vegetables, but thus far re- 
placement buying interest con- 


tinues to center on top grades, 
which remain in scant supply. The 
same situation applies to fruits and 
fish. 


THE OUTLOOK—Heavy Govern- 
ment set-asides, and disturbing re- 
ports with respect to the labor situ- 
ation in some canning areas, have 
combined to influence distributors 
in seeking further coverage from 
the new packs. The tempo of trad- 
ing, however, will necessarily re- 
main limited, as most packers will 
rest on the volume of civilian busi- 
ness already booked until they have 
completed 1944 operations, and 
know just what amounts they will 
have left over and above their 
Government commitments. 


TOMATOES—Continued reports of 
diversion of tomatoes into products 
lines, with resultant cut in overall 
production of canned tomatoes, has 
intensified buying interest in new 
packs. Traders are hopeful that 
the situation in the Tri-States will 
open up shortly. Meanwhile, re- 
ports from other canning areas in- 
dicate that only exceptionally fa- 
vorable weather will permit can- 
ners to pack sufficient tomatoes to 
take care of indicated demand. 
Spot situation remains tight. 


PEAS—More interest in stand- 
ards is reported in the market, and 
current indications that buyers will 
be less “choosy” than was the case 
last season until they have fair 
holdings of new pack in their ware- 
houses. Deliveries from the North- 
west, it is indicated, will be smaller 
than had been looked for, and early 
pack in the South has also been 
light. Interest is now centered in 
the situation in the Midwest where, 
despite some acreage curtailment, 
prospects for a good pack remain 
generally favorable. 


BEANS — Demand for standard 
cut green beans has not shown 
noticeable improvement, and pack- 
ers will be rather cautious in their 
operations this season. Fancy 
beans, however, continue in de- 
mand with fair buying of Blue 
Lake beans reported from the 
Northwest. Fancy wax and refu- 
gee beans are also in good demand, 
with jobbers looking for a good 
pack from up-State and the Mid- 
west, 


ASPARAGUS—Current indications 
are that the pack will fulfill ear!:er 
predictions of a _ substantial in- 
crease over 1943 outturn, and wiiile 
canners have had continued diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient man- 
power for cannery operations, it is 
reported that many of these labor 
difficulties are being overcome. 
Hence, the trade looks for nice 
deliveries on this item. 


CARROTS—Recent assignment of 
zero point value to canned carrots 
is expected to stimulate movement 
of canned carrots, which have been 
rather a drug on the market as a 
result of the heavy pack now being 
marketed. 


CORN—With both acreage and 
growing weather in principal pack- 
ing centers good, the trade is look- 
ing for a good corn pack this sea- 
son, and is hopeful that there will 
be a high percentage of fancies. 


TUNA—Stocks of tuna are not 
reaching the market in sufficient 
volume to take care of seasonally 
active demand, and distributors 
are still being forced to drastically 
limit deliveries to the retail trade. 


SALMON—Demand is centering 
largely on pinks at the moment, 
and the supply is far short of cur- 
rent trade requirements. Reds are 
in moderate supply, and are mov- 
ing well. Trade is awaiting further 
reports on progress of packing 
operations in Alaska. 


SARDINES—Both California and 
Maine sardines remain on the short 
side, and the occasional offerings 
which find their way onto the mar- 
ket are being quickly snapped up. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Coast 
ports on labor conditions are being 
closely followed by the trade ‘ere. 
Current reports are that canning 
fruit crop production will be large, 
although it is indicated that jacks 
will not grade up as high as nor- 
mally, and with top qualities ¢ oing 
to the Government, trade will :iave 
to be satisfied with what rem .ins. 
Fruits-for-salad may  disaji ear 
from the picture this season, « ome 
reports indicate, due to the ‘ight 
pineapple supply situation. H_» nce, 
“mixed fruits” will in all likeli .ood 
become a prominent “victory f uit” 
item. 
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cITRUS—Freeing of canned cit- 
ru: juices from point requirements 
he: made for a substantially broad- 
en d demand at retail, and both 
chins and the independent trade 
is moving this line in better vol- 
une. The trade is fairly well 
stocked from the past season’s 
pack, however, and while canners 
are closely sold up, no market re- 
sale trading activity is to be noted 
as vet. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cool Weather Holding. Back Crops—Plant- 
ings Delayed——Dry Bean Stocks Low—$1.00 
Per Hour to Cherry Pickers—$13 Per Ton 
to Pick Apricots—Cling Peaches $7, Free- 
stones $9.50 Per Ton Picking—Spinach Out 
of First Hands—Large Peach Crop Indicated 
—Asparagus Pack Ahead of Last Year— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 23, 1944 


CROPS LATE— Unusually cool 
weather has prevailed throughout 
California this spring and crops 
are maturing from ten days to a 
full month later than usual. In 
some instances, this has been of 
benefit to growers and canners by 
stretching out the harvesting sea- 
son, but in others it has interfered 
with the planting of crops. In 
some areas, beans are planted after 
barley is harvested. Barley has 
been late in ripening and the plant- 
ing of beans delayed. Tomato 
plantings have been delayed in 
some sections and early plantings 
have made a slow growth. Fruits 
are ripening later than usual, but 
earlier varieties are running to 
goo’ size and quality. 


Y BEANS—Canners are contin- 
uins to press growers for addi- 
tion! stocks of Standard Lima and 
Sm: | White beans, but are able to 
purcsase only small quantities. 
Sto. s in first hands are very low 
and ;ecent sales represent largely 
qua: ities left over from seeding. 
Wa) ‘iouse stocks of beans of all 
var: ies in California amounted to 
but 16,017 bags on June 1, the 
ligh st for a corresponding date 
sinc 1930. Last year holdings on 
this ite were more than twice as 
larg’ and the ten-year average is 
130: 00 bags. Such Standard 
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Limas as are being sold are moving 
at the ceiling price of $8 per hun- 
dred pounds rail basis, with Small 
Whites at $5.80 rail basis. Retail 
grocers report a good demand for 
canned beans, despite the abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables. 

LABOR COSTS FOR PICKING FRUITS 
—With the cherry season in Cali- 
fornia rapidly coming to a close 
and the active season at hand for 
drying and canning of apricots, 
both growers and canners are giv- 
ing close attention to developments 
in the wage question. Cherry pick- 


ing rates were set by the WFA 
California Wage Board at a dollar 
an hour in the Santa Clara Valley 
and San Francisco Bay Area, and 
90 cents an hour in the Central 
Valley. The piece rate is 4 cents 
a pound in all areas. This same 
body has tentatively approved 
farm wage ceilings of 75 cents and 
80 cents an hour, with piece rates 
for picking and cutting apricots 
and peaches. The higher rate is 
for work in the northern districts. 
Piece rates are the same for both 
northern and southern areas. They 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in of our 5 metro- 
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are $13 a ton for picking apricots 
for marketing or canning purposes 
and $11 a ton for picking this fruit 
for drying. For picking clingstone 
peaches for canning the rate is to 
be $7 a ton, with $9.50 to be paid 
for picking freestones. As the 
season nears canners are thus get- 
ting a better idea of what the cost 
of fruit to them will be. 


SPINACH—The California spin- 
ach pack is largely out of first 
hands, although some operators 
have not named prices. These 
few are canners with established 
brands who have an outlet for their 
packs with established customers 
and who will make allocations 
when the time comes. Their hold- 
ings will have no bearing on the 
general market. Most of the spin- 
ach moved to date has been at last 
season’s ceilings. 


PEACHES—The joint committees 
of growers and canners of cling 
peaches selected by the California 
Farm Federation, the California 
Canning Peach Association and the 
Canners League of California have 
completed their annual surveys of 
the crop and the results have been 
placed in the hands of all growers 
and canners. The crop promises 
to total 473,524 tons, the largest 
in the history of the State, with 
the exception of 1930, when the 
California Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service reported 542,000 
tons, of which 238,000 tons were 
unharvested. The estimators found 
that in addition to the usual causes 
which reduce the quantity of No. 1 
tonnage, there is damage from the 
hail storm that hit some districts. 
They estimate that out of the gross 


tonnage 373,633 tons of No. 1 fruit 
may be expected. This is very 
close to the 380,000 tons actually 
handled by canners in 1942. All 
varieties share in the increased 
tonnage with the exception of the 
Phillips. 


GROWERS’ PRICES—Prices of can- 
ning cherries and apricots to be 
paid growers were expected by 
canners when this report was com- 
piled. A considerable part of the 
cherry pack has been made, with 
operations on apricots to get under 
way before the end of the week. 
Fewer canners are operating on 
cherries than usual, but the reverse 
is expected to be true with apricots. 
The general opinion is that canners 
and dryers will have difficulty in 
handling the large crop and esti- 
mates of the pack range as high 
as five and a quarter million cases. 
Few believe that it will fail to 
reach the four million case mark. 
Cost of the fruit for canning is not 
expected to be more than five per 
cent over that paid last year. Can- 
ners are booking business on this 
item, but only on approval of price 
basis. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is mov- 
ing steadily through the canneries 
and the output continues to keep 
about 200,000 cases ahead of that 
of last year to a corresponding 
date. The pack to June &th 
amounted to 1,577,204 cases. Sales 
have slowed down somewhat, but 
a sizeable part of the pack has been 
disposed of at last year’s ceilings. 


BEANS—Some odd lots of low end 
California pack cut beans have 
been offered of late at $1.20 a 


dozen for No. 2s, with sales few 
and far between. Brokers in ot} er 
parts of the country to whom tne 
goods were tendered advise in sev- 
eral instances that green beans are 
now being packed in their locali- 
ties, so none are needed from ‘he 
outside. They are quick to sug- 
gest, however, that they would like 
to place business on canned apri- 
cots, peaches and pears. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW FACTORY—A formal announcement 
has been made by the Kadota Fig Asso- 
ciation to the effect that work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on its new cannery near 
Merced, Calif., and that this should be in 
full operation in August. The plant is 
also being equipped with freezing equip- 
ment and figs in this form will be fea- 
tured along with the canned article and 
preserves. The plant is also being 
equipped to handle peaches and other 
fruits, along with tomatoes, but the can- 
ning of these will be handed over to 
other interests under a lease arrange- 
ment. 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARR, controller of 
the California Packing Corporation, has 
been elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Control of the Controllers’ Institute 
of America. 


WASTE—A plan to maintain adequate 
distribution service while cutting down 
waste- operations has been arranged by 
fish concerns operating in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and part of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The plan calls for the 
pooling of equipment and tonnage and 
the maintenance of capacity loads when- 
ever possible. The carriers will haul 
empty containers for each other on re- 
turn trips and will loan surplus equip- 
ment and manpower. Fruit growers and 
canners have similar plans in operation 
in some districts. 


THE J. J. SUGARMAN-RUDOLPH CO. has 
purchased the equipment of Elmer Pa- 
dula, olive oil manufacturer, 434 P St. 
Fresno, Calif. 


KEEP BUYING WAR 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


BONDS 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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EW OWNER—Arrangements are being 
brought to completion by the newly or- 
ga: ized Almaden Packing Co., San Fran- 
cis'o, Calif., for the taking over of the 
hol ‘ings of the Greco Canning Co., San 
Jose. This concern formerly packed both 
fru ts and vegetables. 


PRESTON MCKINNEY, executive vice- 
president of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, has been reappointed by Governor 
Earl Warren to the Agricultural Prorate 
Advisory Commission, of which he has 
been a member for several years. He 
represents commercial processors and 
handlers. Likewise reappointed was Wil- 
liam P. Darsie, of Walnut Grove, repre- 
senting the vegetable interests. 


AWARDED “‘A”—The Pratt-Low Preserv- 
ing Co., Santa Clara, Calif., has been 
awarded the “A” award by the War 
Food Administration in recognition of 
excellence in meeting wartime production 
goals. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Each Week Shows Less Shrimp Than the 

Previous One—Light Output Everywhere— 

Catches Taken by Raw Handlers at Higher 

Prices—Still Some Oysters—That Catch Also 
Below ’43—More Soft Crabs 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 23, 1944 


SHRIMP—There were less shrimp 
produced on the Gulf coast this 
past week than the previous one, 
and outside of Port Lavaca, Texas, 
that had an increase, the other 
shrimp producing areas in the Gulf 
coast showed a decrease. Three 
reasons may be given for the drop 
in production, such as shortage of 
manpower to operate the boats and 
gear; the scarcity of shrimp and 
bad weather. Of these, the last 
reason may be eliminated in the 
cas’ of production last week, be- 
cause while it cannot be said that 
the veather was ideal for shrimp- 
Ing. yet weather was not a handi- 
cap and the first two are most 
like > the causes. 

. cimpers as a rule are not eas- 
ily ‘isecouraged, but a prolonged 
sca: ty of shrimp that would not 
ena, e them to clear their expenses 


of i » trips, would naturally even- 


tua: cause some of the shrimpers 
to |» up their boats and gear. It 
is 1 « the farmer who had a bad 
Seas 1 on cabbage and said that he 
mac more money on the part of 
the op he plowed under than on 
the he shipped. 
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any extra copies you may need of the 


1944 ALMANAC 


All of the Industry's war-time references, compiled into 
one handy little booklet, ever ready for instant use. 
260 pages. The front cover index follows: 


GENERAL INDEX 


Army Packaging Requirements ...... . 182: 
Army Procurement Offices . ...... . 194 
Associations of the Industry ....... . 5 
Box Marking, Government Agencies . ... . 190 
Can Marking Symbols, Army Purchases .. . 184 
Food Laws and Regulations .. . 
Grades U. S. (for determining cis 
Labeling Requirements .. . 
Standards of Identity, Quality, F il 
Packs Permitted, Cans 81) 
Packs Permitted, Glass (L-103b) . . . ... . 168 
Packs, Reservations for Government Agencies . 176 
Prices, Growers Support (USDA) . .... . 195 
‘Where to Buy Machinery & Supplies” 
“Where to Buy Processed Foods” .... . . 250 


The need for frequent reference to war-time 
regulations and for other information contained 
has caused exceptionally heavy demand seri- 
ously threatening the limitedsupply. ‘‘Canning 
Trade’’ subscribers are therefore urged to order 
promptly any extra copies they may need. 


Per Copy $1.00. Order promptly to assure delivery. 
Compiled and published annually by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, 20S. Gay St. MARYLAND 
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Louisiana canned a few shrimp, 
but no report of any shrimp hav- 
ing been canned anywhere else in 
this section. 

The plants in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and Geor- 
gia operating under the Seafood 
Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 1,438 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned in the week 
ending June 10, 1944, which 
brought the pack for this season to 
293,615 standard cases, as against 
578,627 standard cases during the 
same period last year and 667,703 
standard cases the year previous. 

Of the 14,167 barrels of shrimp 
produced in May 1944, the can- 
neries in the Gulf States received 
only 305 barrels. In fact, only 
1,033 barrels of shrimp were re- 
ceived by the canneries of the Gulf 
Coast from January 1 to May 31, 
1944, notwithstanding that 51,920 
barrels were produced on the Gulf 
Coast during that period. In the 
same five months of 1943 there 
were 80,800 barrels of shrimp pro- 
duced on the Gulf Coast and the 
canneries received 15,060 barrels, 
which is nearly 18 per cent of the 
total amount of shrimp produced; 
whereas for the first five months 
of this year, the canneries have 
received only about 2 per cent of 
the total amount of shrimp pro- 
duced. 


OYSTERS—The bivalves are still 
being produced and while it is the 
general impression that oysters are 
good to eat only in the months that 
have an “R,” it seems that plenty 
folks in Louisiana believe oysters 
are good to eat the year round and 
2,206 barrels were produced in 
Louisiana the past week. 

The canning of oysters ran into 
the month of May this year, as also 
last year and 19,848 barrels of 
oysters were received by the can- 
neries of Louisiana, Alabama and 


Mississippi in May 1944, and in 
May 1948 the canneries in these 
same States received 22,886, which 
is somewhat unusual, as in most 
years the oyster canning season 
generally ends on April 30. 


Of the total amount of oysters 
produced in the Gulf States from 
January 1 to May 31, 1944, which 
was 450,801 barrels, the canneries 
received 326,889 barrels or over 70 
per cent. In the first five months 
of 1943 there were 680,463 barrels 
produced. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs decreased in Louisiana, but 
increased in Alabama and Biloxi 
this past week, but there have been 
more crabs produced so far this 
season than last and 1,467,350 
pounds of hard crabs were pro- 
duced in May 1944, as against 
1,180,210 pounds produced in May 
1943, yet the production of fresh 
cooked crab meat was 134,230 
pounds in May 1943 and 106,873 
pounds in May 1944, which might 
indicate that the demand for 
dressed raw crabs, which is shipped 
fresh on ice is increasing. 


The total production of fresh 
cooked crab meat in the first five 
months of 1943 were 265,320 
pounds and in the first five months 
of 1944 was 253,898 pounds. 


SOFT SHELL CRABS—The produc- 
tion of Soft Shell crabs has in- 
creased this season over last and 
there have been 13,297 dozen soft 
shell crabs produced in Louisiana 
in the first five months of this year 
against 6,768 dozen produced dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

No report of any Soft Shell crabs 


being produced in the other States 
of this section. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
JULY 10-22, 1944—Indiana Canners 


Technicians School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


GROWER PRICES FOR CALIFC8- 
NIA SWEET CHERRIES FOR 
PROCESSING 


(Continued from page 7) 


After consultation with representative 
growers and processors, the following 
price schedules, which represent the 
prices for the raw fruit that processors 
should be able to pay under their 144 
ceiling price structure, were established: 


Sweet Cherries for 
Canning and 
Freezing 
Dollars Per Ton 
District 1 
Grade 200 
Grade 2 .... 195 


Sweet Cherries for Brining 
Dollars Per Ton 


District 1 
Grade 1 .... 
Grade 2 .... 195 
Doubles 


District 
Grade 
Grade : 


District 2 
Grade 1 .... 23: 
Grade 2 
District Doubles. .... 
Grade 
Grade : District 3 
Grade 1 .... 2 
Grade 2 .... 15 
Doubles 


District 1 includes these counties: 
Santa Clara, Alameda, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey. District 2 includes the coun- 
ties of Sonoma, Solano, Napa and West 
Contra Costa (West of Mt. Diablo Me- 
ridian). District 3 includes the counties 
of San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Sacramento, 
Placer, Yuba, Sutter, Butte and the re- 
mainder of Contra Costa county. 

Grade 1 canning and freezing cherries 
are 85 or less to the pound and Grade 2 
are 86 to 120 to the pound, including 
stems. Grade 1 brining cherries are 100 
and less to the pound, and Grade 2 are 
101 to 120 to the pound, including stems. 
The above prices are based upon the cus- 
tomary grading procedure and with the 
customary tolerance for defects. 

Prices for other areas will be announced 
soon. USDA 2524-44-2. 


ARMY OFFERS CHERRIES FOR 
REPROCESSING 


The Jersey City Quartermaster Sub- 
Depot at Somerville, N. J., offers for 
sale 36,630 No. 10 cans of cherries, each 
can having a net weight of 6 pounds, 
12 ounces. These cans are mixed; some 
containing Royal Anne Cherries anc the 
other Black Sweet Cherries. 

The cans are unserviceable for Army 
use due to rust, leakers, and some swells. 
The material is unfit for human on- 
sumption but can be reprocessed, any 
reprocessing to be under the supervision 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comopeanyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
t SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning’ 


The 6th Edition 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal. 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


YOUR FIRST SOURCE OF SUPPLY for first rate food 
equipment. Pressure Cookers: 12” x 18, 18” x 18; Steam 
Jacketed Kettles in steel, copper, glass lined, aluminum, from 
25 gal. to 1500 gal., some agitated; Sterling Peelers and Dicers; 
American Utensil Model B Pulper; Mixers, for powders, pastes, 
liquids; Filling and Packaging equipment for food products, 
cans, bottles, jars; Labelers, semi or automatics; Hammer Mills, 
Pulverizers, Grinders; Washers, Cookers, Exhausters, Convey- 
ors. Largest suppliers of food equipment in N. Y. High prices 
paid for your surplus equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819- 
837 E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 #10 Sprague Exhauster, all steel fine condi- 
tion; 1 Ayars 4 pocket #10 Filler, excellent condition. Both can 
be inspected at our plant, Princess Anne, Md. For particulars 
phone or write: Mathews & Young, Pocomoke City, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—2 #2 Zastrow Exhausters A-1 used condition, 
stainless steel construction; 1 #10 Reilly Boiler Water Heater, 
sound used condition; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler for #2 and 
#°2% eans, good used condition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
Now Freedom, Pa. 


‘,UARANTEED REBUILT FOOD EQUIPMENT—Portable 
M xers % to % HP 350 to 1750 RPM with Stainless Steel parts 
0) onal; Boss 42” Silent Cutters; Conveyor Table, portable, 
lv long; Sterling Heavy Duty 1D Dicers; Tray Drying Cabinets 
t. (00 cu. ft. capacity; Extractors 30” and 40” Copper Baskets; 
F, er Machine 4 piston filler; Shriver C.I. and Wood Plate and 

me Filter Presses 12”—18”—24”; Kettles Jacketed—Alumi- 
n! » 66, 80 and 150 gal.; Stainless Steel 75 gal. with Ag.; Nickel 
3 gal. with Ag.; Copper 10 to 600 gals., also agitated; Steel 
\. ing Tanks, 500 gals.; M. & S. 6 pocket Filler NCNF; B & C 
6 ocket Liquid Filler; New Stainless Steel Tanks and Jacketed 
K les, ete. Preparatory to moving to new quarters by August 
5) °e will make due allowance for orders placed between now 
a: that date. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of N. Y.), 59 E. 
4t St., New York 3, N. Y. 


YR SALE—1 Monitor Tomato Scalder, in working order; 
1 rague-Lowe Pulping Machine, Mcdel B, Serial 180, 2 pad- 
di. copper screen all copper lined, in working order. The 
T: ch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md.—Milford, Del. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—To rent or buy, late model Chisholm-Ryder or 
Buck Bean Snipper. Wire: Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Established canning plant in Midwest; tomato 
acreage contracted and set; fine soil for tomatoes, spinach, beans. 
Priced reasonable. Adv. 4459, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Factory now operating on Cold Pack Fruits and 
Vegetables, or one that can be easily converted. Kreole Kitchens, 
303-05-07-09 N. Front St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Rutgers, Marglobe, John Baer, and 
Indiana Baltimore. We use Certified (treated) seeds, all grown 
in rows and cultivated. Shipments by truck, refrigerator cars, 
or local express. Wire, phone or write for special prices and 
service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Special varieties for the Kraut trade, 
including Copenhagen Market, Marion Market, Ballhead, and 
All Seasons (yellows resistant). Shipments by truck, refriger- 
ator cars, and local express. Wire, phone or write for special 
prices and service to the canners trade. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Five million surplus Tomato and Cabbage 
Plants for June delivery. Tomato: Rutgers, Marglobe, Balti- 
more, Stone. Canners we have a fine lot of Cabbage for Kraut 
and other market use. Varieties: Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead 
Short Stem, Early and late Flat Dutch, Charleston, Wakefield 
and Drumhead Savoy. We are making a special price for June 
on No. 1 plants at $2.50 per 1,000 f.o.b. Franklin, Va. My 
plants are moss packed to arrive safely anywhere. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green Pod 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—12,000 lbs. Henderson Bush Lima Bean Seed; 
high germination; Kellogg stock. Hillsboro-Queen Anne Co- 
operative Corp., 23 W. 21st St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


FOR SALE—34 Bushels Asgrow Green Pod Stringless Bean 
Seed, 1943 growing, Associated Seed Growers, Inc.; 10 Bushels 
Edible Soy Bean Seed, Bansei variety of Associated Seed 
Growers, 1943. The Torsch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md.— 
Milford, Del. 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


FOR SALE—New Containers: 
and Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated 
Cases for Canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce 
labor 50%. Used and new canning machinery. Wire for full 
particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


10#, 20#, 30#, 50# Pails 


WANTED—Brined Sweet Cherries, Strawberries, Red and 
Black Raspberries, frozen; as well as other small fruits and 
berries. Can furnish barrels if necessary. Tenser & Phipps, 
316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Capable executive experienced in 
meat, fruit and vegetable processing, canning and cold packing, 
also able sales management, seeks permanent connection. Adv. 
4447, The Canning Trade. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


an GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HAMMOCK TIME 


A city man, seeking rest and relaxation at a country boarding 
house, found a hammock suspended between two trees, in a 
cool, shady spot, and stretched himself out for a nap. But the 
place was so infested by flies that he could not rest, and he 
went to the boarding house keeper to complain. 

“What’s the idea,” he asked, “of putting a hammock in a 
place where the flies are so thick?” 

“Oh,” said the proprietor, “that hammock is for use only 
during hammock time.” 

“Hammock time? When is that?” he asked. 

“From 12 to 2 o’clock. During those hours all the flies are 
in the dining room,” replied mine host. 


- 


Mrs. Gussip: “The Spoopendykes must be having a lot more 
money to spend.” 

Mrs. Nayber: “What makes you think so?” 

Mrs. Gussip: “Nearly everything on their wash-line this week 
is new—and it’s high quality, too.” 


DROWNED OUT 


Mrs. Newly-Rich was recounting to an acquaintance the 
thrilling events of the night before, when the house had been 
burgled. “As a matter of fact,” she said, “we were eating our 
soup—” 

“Then, of course,” 
you heard anything.” 


interrupted the candid friend, “none of 


The telephone bell rang in the fire station office. 
on duty picked up the receiver. 

“Ts this the fire station,” asked a timid voice. 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied the fireman eagerly. 

“Well,” continued the voice, “I have just had a new rock 
garden built and I’ve put in some new plants—” 

“Where’s the fire?” asked the fireman. 

“Some of these new plants are very expensive and—’ the 
voice went on. 

“Look here,” 
shop.” 

“No, I don’t,” said the voice. “I was coming to that in a 
minute. My neighbor’s house is on fire and I don’t want you 
clumsy firemen treading over my garden when you come here.” 


The fireman 


said the fireman at last, “you want the flower 


STARTING RIGHT 
Aunt: “What brought you to town, Henry?” 
Henry: “Oh, I just came to see the sights and I thought that 
I’d call on you first.” 


They were rather late in starting for the station and his 
wife said, “You run ahead, dear, and hold the train.” 

“Yeh!” he answered sarcastically. “And what particu!ar 
hold would you like me to use——the head-lock, scissors or hzif- 
nelson?” 


Mrs. Andrews: “I always encourage my husband to recline 
in an easy chair and put his feet on top of the radiator.” 

“Why so?” 

“When he goes to bed there is usually about $4 in small 
change in the chair.” 

“Where’s your pencil, Alf?” 

“Ain’t got none, Teacher.” 

“How many times have I told you not to say that. List«n, 
I haven’t got one, you haven’t got one, we haven’t got cne, 
they haven’t got one—” 

“My, where are all the pencils?” 
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WHERE BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Hous es that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. / 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fa!’ , N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Houpeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Eo. Indiancpolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. &. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Ber'n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi. nolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F, 4. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


© °NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Be: » Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch:sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fon Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Le “orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. *. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


© °NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Bey ». Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch '.olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La | orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A... Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Ber’ . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch .olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesten, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IU. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 2 
Berlin Chapman omgeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘cod Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman <oapeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]l. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,-Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, mY. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem,'N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, %. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chishc.n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. - 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mic! 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, a. & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, onn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, (nn. 
eetmtg King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


ilford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, © »nn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Preducts Sales Co., New York, N. Y 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehous> Corn., Chica; 'b 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md.- 
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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


For lling 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For sypuping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


THI 


HAYNIE HOT-WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful oper- 
ation during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, 
not only in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the 
scalding of ripened tonatoes ina minimum period of time, while the 
partly ripened tomatoes are permitted to remain in the scalder for a 
longer period. Hundreds of satisfied users. 


Write for copy of No. 700 Catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., 


Manufacturers of Canning Equipment 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel, oil, water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HE “BLITZ CAN’ LANDS IN AFRICA! 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 
factured by Cameron . . . one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea, and in the air. 


Number 50 Semi- 
Automatic Double- 
Seamer ottaching 
ottoms to Blitz. Cans, 


ten 


